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THE  COMMON-SENSE  MANAGEMENT  OF  AN 
EXPORT  DEPARTMENT 

Foreign  trade,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  exports  are  con¬ 
cerned,  has  in  the  past  been  a  thing  which  has  indeed 
been  foreign  to  the  great  majority  of  our  manufacturers 
and  business  men.  The  United  States  has  always  done 
a  good-sized  export  business,  but  the  larger  part  of  this 
has  been  in  raw  material  and  food  stuffs,  or  if  in  man¬ 
ufactured  goods,  it  has  been  handled  directly  by  only 
the  largest  manufacturers.  The  remainder  of  the  trade 
has  been  handled  chiefly  through  buying  commission 
agents  in  New  York  and  other  American  ports.  It  may 
be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  hear  that  a  portion  of  the 
business  was  even  done  in  London  and  in  Hamburg,  the 
buying  houses  in  those  cities  receiving  orders  from 
Australia,  Africa,  India,  and  South  America  for  Ameri¬ 
can  goods  and  buying  them  through  New  York  agents. 
The  price  of  the  goods  then,  of  course,  included  two  and 
three  commissions. 

Export  trade  appears  in  the  past  to  have  been  sur¬ 
rounded  with  a  shroud  of  mystery,  a  net  of  difficulties, 
a  barrier  of  impossibilities.  The  average  American 
business  man  who  has  had  no  hesitation  in  sending  his 
representative  to  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  United 
States,  who  has  in  many  cases  spent  much  money  in 
endeavoring  to  secure  business  from  these  outlying 
districts,  who  has  often  stretched  many  a  point  in  allow¬ 
ing  extended  credits  where  sometimes  credit  was  most 
hazardous — this  same  shrewd  business  man  has  shrunk 
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from  even  investigating  export  trade.  His  father  has 
done  without  it,  has  confined  his  attention  to  building 
up  a  good  domestic  trade,  so  why  should  he  have  the 
temerity  to  attempt  to  pierce  the  shroud  of  mystery, 
why  should  he  attempt  to  involve  himself  and  his  busi¬ 
ness  in  transactions  with  ‘ ‘foreigners,”  in  shipping  his 
goods  to  countries  where  they  do  not  even  understand 
the  English  language?  And  all  this  time,  all  these 
many  years,  other  big  business  nations,  notably  Eng¬ 
land  and  Germany,  have  poured  their  goods  all  over  the 
civilized  and  even  the  uncivilized  portions  of  the  globe, 
and  this  foreign  trade  has  been  the  means  of  keeping 
large  factories  in  Europe  going,  of  creating  large  mer¬ 
chant  houses,  and  of  spreading  the  fame  of  European 
goods  abroad. 

The  Opportunity  and  Awakening  Interest 

The  turn  of  the  wheel  of  fate  in  1914  brought  by 
means  of  the  European  war  some  intimation  of  what 
export  trade  really  means,  of  its  vast  potentialities,  of 
the  soundness  of  export  trade  as  an  economic  unit  in  a 
well-regulated  manufacturing  business. 

As  in  the  case  of  a  newly  discovered  gold  field,  the 
knowledge  that  export  trade  was  not  a  thing  of  mystery, 
was  a  thing  which  could  be  handled  by  anyone  through 
the  exercise  of  the  same  common-sense  methods  em¬ 
ployed  in  domestic  trade,  caused  a  veritable  stampede 
of  manufacturers,  jobbers,  and  would-be  jobbers,  all 
of  them  asking,  “How  can  we  ship  our  goods?  When 
can  we  ship  them  ?  etc.  ’  ’ 

During  the  first  few  months,  or  even  during  the  first 
year  following  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war,  much 
indiscriminate  exporting  was  done  by  these  newly 
hatched  ^exporters.  In  many  cases  .unfortunate,  expe- 
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riences  soon  cured  them  of  their  export  fever;  in  other 
cases  they  were  lucky  in  having  the  right  goods  which 
were  wanted  by  overseas  customers,  or  still  more  lucky 
in  having  the  right  kind  of  men  in  their  organization 
who  had  had  experience  in  foreign  lands,  who  knew 
not  only  how  to  secure,  but  how  to  satisfy  and  hold,  a 
foreign  customer,  and  who  were  able  in  this  way  to 
build  up  a  satisfactory  and  lasting  export  trade  for 
their  principals. 

While  citing  the  European  war  as  the  cause  for  the 
new  interest  in  export  trade,  I  do  not  believe  that,  in 
considering  how  we  should  secure  our  foreign  business, 
we  should  be  too  much  influenced  by  abnormal  condi¬ 
tions  caused  by  the  war,  but  should  rather  turn  our 
attention  to  what  measures  we  should  adopt  in  order  to 
secure  and  hold  overseas  trade  at  any  time. 

While,  as  I  said,  the  European  war  has  acted  as  a 
kind  of  eye  opener,  I  believe  we  could  have  done  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  export  trade  we  are  doing  now, 
even  before  the  war,  had  we  gone  after  it  and  had  we 
adopted  the  right  methods  to  secure  it. 

The  general  economic  advantage  of  foreign  trade, 
not  only  to  the  individual  manufacturer,  but  also  to  the 
country  at  large,  is  now  generally  conceded.  It  is  also 
generally  known  now  that  export  trade  does  not  offer 
any  unsurmountable  difficulties,  and  what  we  now  want 
to  know  is  what  policy  to  pursue  to  adapt  our  own  busi¬ 
ness  to  adding  foreign  trade  to  its  program  and,  in  do¬ 
ing  so,  to  increase  and  not  decrease,  the  general  efficiency 
of  the  organization  as  a  whole. 

I  intend  here  to  take  up  briefly  the  question  of  export 
trade  from  a  practical  standpoint  only,  that  is,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  manufacturer  who  has  just  been 
awakened  to  this  new  possibility  of  increasing  his  turn¬ 
over  and  desires  to  investigate  the  pros  and  cons  of 
his  launching  out  into  the  export  field.  In  so  doing 
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a  practical  point  may  be  exchanged  here  and  there,  even 
with  the  more  experienced  exporter. 

It  is  of  course  manifest  that  each  individual  exporter 
will  have  his  individual  problems  which  cannot  be  solved 
by  rule  of  thumb  or  by  a  prescribed  schedule.  A  suc¬ 
cessful  foreign  selling  campaign,  undertaken  by  a  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  automobiles,  may  prove  absolutely  inef¬ 
fective  if  copied  by  a  manufacturer  of  patent  medicines. 
In  these  pages  the  export  problem  is  handled  necessarily 
from  a  general  practical  standpoint  only,  without  regard 
to  any  particular  trade  or  foreign  market.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  exporter  or  export  student  must  use  his  common- 
sense  and  business  instinct  in  adapting  the  suggestions 
here  given  to  his  particular  problem  or  undertaking. 

Am  I  Prepared  To  Go  Seriously  into 
Foreign  Trade? 

To  a  manufacturer  who  decides  to  go  into  foreign 
trade,  such  a  decision  often  means  a  radical  deviation 
from  the  old-time  policy  of  his  business.  It  means  adapt¬ 
ing  his  manufacturing  operations,  his  financial  arrange¬ 
ments,  his  sales  methods,  his  advertising,  etc.,  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  new  department. 

To  ship  a  case  of  goods  every  now  and  then  to  a 
foreign  port  is  not  export  trade.  Real  export  trade 
means  the  serious  and  systematic  entry  of  a  firm  as 
sellers  in  the  foreign  field.  Unless  a  manufacturer, 
after  carefully  analyzing  the  question,  is  prepared  to 
handle  his  export  trade  as  a  permanent  business  propo¬ 
sition >  unless  his  financial  arrangements  are  such  that 
he  can  meet  the  additional  call  on  his  capital,  and  unless 
he  is  prepared  to  treat  his  foreign  trade,  not  as  a  by¬ 
product,  but  as  a  distinct  and  important  branch  of  his 
business,  he  had  better  stay  out  of  it. 
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Are  My  Goods  Suitable  for  Export? 

This  is  the  next  question  a  manufacturer  should  ask 
himself.  Again  I  am  speaking  of  normal  times  only. 
During  times  of  war  or  unrest  in  competing  countries 
we  are  able  to  export  lines  which  are  hopelessly  out 
of  competition  in  times  of  peace.  There  are  lines  of 
manufacture  which  are  known  to  have  a  world- wide 
market,  such  as  machinery,  hardware,  cotton  piece 
goods,  boots  and  shoes,  hosiery,  agricultural  implements, 
automobiles,  and  hundreds  of  other  lines  for  which  the 
United  States  is  famous.  Then  there  are  others  which 
can  be  exported  only  in  comparatively  small  quantities 
and  to  only  a  few  countries.  For  instance  wearing 
apparel  of  certain  kinds,  hats,  toys,  cigars,  etc. 

It  is  a  waste  of  energy  and  of  money  to  try  to  work 
up  an  export  department  when  a  short  but  effective 
investigation  would  disclose  the  fact  that  physical  or 
economic  conditions  make  it  impossible  for  the  goods 
manufactured  or  dealt  in  to  find  a  market  in  foreign 
countries,  or  to  compete  with  the  product  of  other 
countries.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  the  American 
manufacturer  should  be  frightened  off  by  apparently 
invincible  competition  on  the  part  of  say  German  or 
English  manufacturers.  We  have  found  during  the  last 
two  years  that  we  can  successfully  compete  in  lines 
where  we  formerly  thought  we  were  hopelessly  out  of 
the  running. 


Necessary  Investigations 

Several  avenues  are  open  to  the  prospective  exporter 
to  make  this  basic  investigation  as  to  possible  markets 
for  his  goods. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  manufacturer  has  a  fair  knowl¬ 
edge  of  commercial  geography  and  is  acquainted  with 
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the  chief  topographical  and  economic  conditions  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  world  to  which  he  desires  to  send 
his  goods. 

Again  it  is  against  common  sense  to  waste  energy 
in  investigating  markets  for  say  mining  machinery  in 
the  prairie  of  Manitoba,  agricultural  implements  in  the 
mountains  of  Sonora,  canned  pork  and  beans  in  Moham¬ 
medan  Turkey,  etc. 

Having  made  a  preliminary  list  of  various  markets 
where,  according  to  his  views  he  ought  to  have  a  chance 
of  selling  his  goods,  the  manufacturer  may  obtain  full 
reports  of  conditions  in  these  markets  from  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
Washington,  and  from  the  American  consuls  in  the 
leading  cities  of  the  respective  countries. 

Government  Assistance 

Our  consular  service  has  kept  step  with  the  marvelous 
growth  of  our  export  business  during  the  last  few  years, 
and  the  wise  manufacturer  will  make  the  fullest  use 
of  the  splendid  help  which  the  consuls  are  able  and 
willing  to  render. 


Consular  Reports 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  at  the  present  time  the 
United  States  consular  officers  render  the  best  com¬ 
mercial  service  in  the  world,  and  their  reports,  coming 
from  all  parts,  showing  the  condition  of  trade  in  all 
countries,  and  calling  attention  to  openings  for  Ameri¬ 
can  merchandise,  are  communicated  to  the  American 
business  world  through  the  Department  of  Commerce  in 
the  daily  official  paper,  Commerce  Reports.  Such  infor¬ 
mation,  if  collected  and  distributed  by  a  private  cor¬ 
poration,  would  be  too  expensive  for  the  average  busi- 
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ness  man  to  secure,  whereas  he  can  now  obtain  this 
wonderful  data,  keeping  him  in  touch  with  trade  condi¬ 
tions  in  every  corner  of  the  globe,  at  a  cost  of  less  than 
a  cent  per  day. 

Commercial  Attache's  Work 

In  addition  to  reports  and  actual  trade  opportunity 
openings  for  American  goods,  sent  in  by  the  consular 
officers,  reports  are  rendered  by  cable  and  by  letter 
by  commercial  attaches  resident  in  the  great  capitals 
of  the  world  and  accredited  to  the  various  nations. 

These  attaches,  who  are  under  direct  jurisdiction  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  are  constantly  watching 
over  the  commercial  welfare  of  the  American  business 
world  as  far  as  it  relates  to  its  commercial  relations 
with  foreign  countries.  They  report  through  the  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Washington  opportunities  for  industrial  and 
commercial  loans,  they  endeavor  to  secure  favorable 
tariff  legislation  in  foreign  countries,  enabling  the 
American  manufacturer  to  compete  with  other  nations, 
and  they  secure  opportunities  for  the  sale  of  American 
merchandise  which  the  consuls,  on  account  of  their 
multifarious  other  work,  are  unable  to  reach. 

While  this  service  is  absolutely  free  to  all,  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  depend  largely  on  the  initiative  and  dis¬ 
crimination  of  the  individual  exporter.  The  net  results 
can  be  measured  only  by  the  amount  of  useful  informa¬ 
tion  which  he  is  able  to  secure  from  this  service  appli¬ 
cable  to  his  particular  business,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  follows  up  the  leads  which  are  thus  given  him. 

Commercial  Agent's  Duty 

The  work  of  the  commercial  attaches  is  supplemented 
by  that  of  the  commercial  agents  sent  out  by  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
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Each  of  these  commercial  agents  is  a  specialist  in 
his  particular  line,  and  his  duty  is  to  study  conditions 
of  that  particular  line  in  a  particular  country  and  to 
report  to  the  American  manufacturer,  through  the 
bureau  and  through  the  daily  Commerce  Reports ,  as  to 
the  chances  of  getting  American  merchandise  into  that 
particular  market.  The  commercial  agent  will  send  to 
the  United  States  samples  of  merchandise  supplied  by 
our  foreign  competitors ;  these  samples  will  contain 
full  details  as  to  prices,  widths,  colors,  etc.,  generally 
purchased,  and  will  in  many  cases,  save  the  manufac¬ 
turer  the  expense  of  sending  out  a  preliminary  investi¬ 
gator  to  study  conditions. 

Business  Courtesy  Often  Lacking 

In  this  connection  let  me  say  that  American  busi¬ 
ness  men  in  *  the  past  have  sometimes  forgotten  that 
the  usual  business  courtesy  is  due  on  their  part  in  cor¬ 
responding  with  consuls  and  other  government  offi¬ 
cials.  On  a  recent  visit  to  the  West  Indies  an  Ameri¬ 
can  consul  showed  me  a  courteous  letter  of  thanks  from 
an  American  manufacturer,  thanking  the  consular  office 
for  information  given.  The  consul  laughingly  said  he 
felt  like  framing  this  letter,  as  it  was  the  only  acknowl¬ 
edgment  he  had  received  out  of  perhaps  one  hundred 
letters  he  had  sent  out  giving  valuable  information  to 
exporters  in  the  United  States,  some  of  which  informa¬ 
tion  had  taken  hours  and  even  days  of  steady  and  careful 
work  to  compile.  It  is  only  natural  that  a  consul  appre¬ 
ciates  in  the  same  manner  as  would  any  business  man, 
a  courteous  acknowledgment  of  information  supplied. 
Such  courtesy  puts  the  personal  touch  into  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  consul  with  the  business  man  in  the  United 
States  and  cannot  but  have  beneficial  results. 
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Fikst  Steps  in  Securing  Foreign  Trade 

Having  ascertained  that  there  is  a  field  in  certain 
overseas  countries  for  his  goods,  the  manufacturer  has 
to  study  the  quickest  and  most  economic  means  of  get¬ 
ting  his  goods  to  the  notice  of  the  dealers  in  these 
countries  and  to  induce  these  dealers  to  buy  them,  and 
what  is  more  important,  to  push  their  sale. 

For  the  manufacturer  who  has  never  done  any  foreign 
trade  and  who  can  afford  a  small  investment  of  capital, 
there  is  only  one  “best  way”  of  getting  his  informa¬ 
tion  and  start  at  first  hand.  This  is  to  visit  personally 
the  various  markets,  get  acquainted  with  the  dealers, 
in  these  markets,  and  endeavor  to  form  solid  business 
connections.  Such  a  visit  should  not  be  too  hurried. 
Sufficient  time  should  be  given  to  get  acquainted  with 
local  conditions  thoroughly,  so  that  later  correspondence 
may  be  carried  on  intelligently  and  with  the  knowledge 
of  local  peculiarities  which  may  enable  the  manufac¬ 
turer  to  understand  and  follow  suggestions  on  the  part 
of  the  foreign  dealers. 

A  manufacturer  may,  however,  not  find  it  convenient 
either  to  visit  foreign  markets  himself  or  even  to  send 
a  representative.  In  that  case  good  results  may  be 
obtained  in  securing  through  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  and  through  the 
consuls,  as  well  as  through  banks,  particularly  the  large 
New  York  hanks  who  make  a  specialty  of  foreign  trade, 
lists  of  dealers  likely  to  handle  the  particular  com¬ 
modity  which  it  is  desired  to  ship.  Then  a  courteous 
letter  should  be  written  to  each  one  of  these  dealers, 
explaining  the  merits  of  the  merchandise  and  asking 
whether  he  is  interested.  If  such  a  letter  be  multi- 
graphed,  then  it  should  be  seen  to  that  only  first-class 
work  is  turned  out  and  that  each  circular  is  individually 
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addressed  and  signed  in  ink,  not  by  rubber  stamp  or  on 
the  typewriter .  The  letter  should  have  every  evidence 
of  a  personally  dictated  communication ,  and  in  that 
way  only  can  a  satisfactory  reply  be  expected. 

If  the  dealer  lives  in  Latin  America  or  other  foreign 
country  where  a  language  other  than  English  is  spoken, 
then  this  first  letter  should  be  written  in  the  language 
of  that  country.  This  is  important  and  most  desirable. 
It  is  equally  desirable  that  the  letter  written  in  the 
foreign  language  be  written  by  someone  who  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  that  language  and  with  its 
idioms,  and  not  by  someone  who  merely  translates  the 
letter  literally  from  the  English,  word  by  word,  sentence 
by  sentence,  with  often  a  most  ludicrous  result.  Even 
large  firms  are  often  prone  to  hesitate  about  incurring 
the  expense  of  a  good  foreign  correspondent,  but  this 
is  false  economy.  We  all  know  that  in  the  United 
States  a  good  and  well-written  letter  often  goes  a  long 
way  .  towards  selling  the  goods,  and  this  is  equally  the 
case,  if  not  more  so,  with  foreign  business. 

By  thus  getting  into  communication  with  the  American 
consuls  and  with  the  dealers  in  the  various  countries 
of  the  world,  the  manufacturer  has  made  the  first  step 
towards  introducing  his  wares  to  overseas  trade,  and 
much  thereafter  depends  on  judicious  follow-ups,  on  the 
submittal  of  samples,  on  the  making  of  attractive  offers 
to  the  prospective  customers,  and  on  the  willingness  on 
the  part  of  the  manufacturer  to  meet  his  correspondent 
half  way  and  to  allow  for  the  idiosyncrasies  and  peculiar 
customs  of  the  particular  foreign  country. 

Organization  of  an  Export  Department 

The  manufacturer  who  has  decided  to  cater  to  foreign 
trade  must  now  make  the  necessary  arrangements  not 
only  to  adapt  his  factory  arrangements  to  the  expected 
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increase  in  output  but  also  to  have  the  executive  part 
of  the  new  venture  in  such  shape  that  the  maximum 
results  are  attained  in  the  minimum  space  of  time  and 
at  the  minimum  expense;  in  other  words,  the  new 
export  department  must  be  at  top-notch  efficiency  in 
order  to  show  good  and  relatively  quick  results.  I  use 
the  word  ‘ 4  relatively  ’ ’  advisedly,  as  the  manufacturer 
must  at  the  very  beginning  resign  himself  to  exercise 
patience  in  awaiting  definite  results  from  his  new  ven¬ 
ture.  First  of  all  his  new  markets  are  located  in  the 
distance.  Correspondence  takes  often  a  long  time  to  go 
and  come.  He  has  to  become  acquainted  with  his  new 
customer,  has  to  study  his  particular  wants,  and  has  to 
create  confidence  in  the  mind  of  the  customer  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  goods,  as  to  good  faith  in  his  (the  manu¬ 
facturer’s)  dealings,  and  as  to  his  willingness  to  meet 
his  customer  half  way. 

It  of  course  depends  on  the  size  of  the  house  and  on 
the  volume  of  business  which  it  is  expected  to  do, 
whether  a  separate  and  distinct  department  shall  be 
created  to  be  known  as  the  “export  department,”  or 
whether  the  export  sales  shall  be  handled  by  a  member 
of  the  domestic  sales  department. 


Cooperation  between  Departments 

By  far  the  most  satisfactory  method  is  to  create  a  sep¬ 
arate  department,  having  its  duties  confined  entirely  to 
foreign  trade.  The  manufacturer  himself  or  one  of 
the  higher  officials  of  his  firm  should  direct  the  policy 
of  this  new  department  and  should  have  the  final  author¬ 
ity  to  sanction  arrangements  made  with  foreign  custom¬ 
ers  such  as  agencies,  discounts,  credits,  etc.  The  new 
export  department  will  need  the  close  cooperation  of 
other  departments  of  the  firm,  especially  the  domestic 
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sales  department,  the  credit  department,  and  the  man¬ 
ufacturing  department. 

The  domestic  sales  department  should  realize  that 
by  creating  new  channels  of  output,  the  overhead 
expense  of  manufacturing  should  be  reduced,  the  general 
efficiency  increased,  and  domestic  cost  prices  reduced.^ 
The  shipment  of  goods  to  various  parts  of  the  world 
also  reacts  on  the  domestic  market  as  an  advertisement 
and  in  every  way  increases  the  commercial  standing 
of  the  firm.  Every  salesman  will  admit  that  the 
higher  the  reputation  and  standing  of  a  firm,  the 
easier  the  consummation  of  sales. 

The  credit  department  should  cooperate  by  treating 
application  for  credit  on  the  part  of  a  foreign  customer 
in  the  same  common-sense  and  business-like  spirit  in 
which  an  application  for  credit  would  be  considered 
from  a  domestic  client.  I  shall  revert  to  the  question 
of  granting  credits  a  little  later  and  only  wish  to  say 
here  that  the  old  idea  of  “In  Domestic  Trade  We 
Trust,  All  Foreigners  Cash”  is  absolutely  foolish  and 
is  fast  disappearing. 

The  manufacturing  department  should  cooperate  by 
not  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  requests  for  special  packing, 
special  sizes,  etc.  The  United  States  has  lost  many  a 
good  order  in  the  past  by  refusing  to  meet  a  customer  ’s 
desires,  and  our  foreign  competitors  have  gained  the 
benefit.  I  do  not  advocate  turning  a  factory  upside 
down  in  order  to  please  every  whim  of  a  foreign  client, 
but  treat  his  wishes  in  a  common-sense  and  business¬ 
like  spirit.  If  the  change  can  be  made  easily,  if  the 
orders  for  the  article  are  likely  to  be  large  and  con¬ 
tinuous,  then  by  all  means  go  ahead  and  accept  the 
order  in  the  way  the  customer  wants  to  give  it. 

Once  an  order  is  given  and  accepted,  it  should  be  an 
unwritten  law  that  the  order  should  be  executed  as 
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given,  without  any  deviation  and  without  any  substitu¬ 
tion.  Only  in  that  way  can  the  good  faith  of  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  be  established  in  the  eyes  of  the  foreign 
customer. 


Engaging  an  Export  Manager 

While  the  final  authority  regarding  important  deci¬ 
sions  should  be  vested,  as  I  said,  in  a  high  official  of 
the  firm,  the  actual  management  of  the  department 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  capable  export  manager. 
In  many  cases  the  export  manager  has  been  created  by 
promotion  from  another  department,  usually  the  sales 
department,  the  shipping  department,  or  the  general 
office;  and  while  in  some  cases  good  results  have  been 
attained,  it  is  only  natural  that  these  men  have  had  to 
learn  their  new  work  at  the  expense  of  the  firm.  In 
many  cases  they  have  tried  to  adapt  domestic  ways  to 
foreign  trade  without  any  allowance  for  the  peculiarity 
or  particular  business  methods  of  the  foreign  country. 
In  other  cases  salesmen  who  have  made  successful  (and 
often  perhaps  even  unsuccessful)  business  trips  to  for¬ 
eign  countries  have  taken  charge  of  an  export  depart¬ 
ment.  Their  knowledge  of  foreign  countries,  of  foreign 
business  methods,  and  of  foreign  customs  has  been  of 
immense  value,  and  in  many  cases  they  have  met  with 
success  in  the  management  of  their  new  department. 

The  Efficient  Export  Manager 

Good  export  managers  are  very  scarce.  The  really 
efficient  ones  are  rendering  such  good  services  to  the 
firms  employing  them  that  they  are  well  paid  and  not 
likely  to  change.  An  ideal  export  manager  should 
possess  the  following  qualifications: 
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He  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  com¬ 
mercial  geography.  He  should  he  acquainted  with 
general  business,  political,  and  social  conditions  in  the 
principal  countries  of  the  world.  He  should,  if  possible, 
have  done  some  traveling  himself  in  foreign  countries 
and  have  rubbed  elbows  with  foreign  business  men  in 
their  own  countries.  It  is  very  advisable  that  he  speak 
one  or  two  languages  besides  his  own.  He  should  at 
least  know  enough  of  these  languages  to  make  himself 
intelligently  understood  and  to  be  able  to  understand 
easy  correspondence. 

He  should  be  a  broad-minded  man,  of  excellent  educa¬ 
tion,  and  of  unfailing  courtesy,  able  to  impress  favor¬ 
ably  foreign  business  men  visiting  the  United  States. 
He  should  be  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  general 
characteristics  of  the  business  men  of  other  nations 
so  as  to  be  able  to  form  a  good  judgment  of  a  man’s 
reliability  and  good  faith  by  talking  with  him,  or  even 
by  corresponding  with  him.  He  should  be  prepared 
to  visit  any  part  of  the  globe  at  a  minute’s  notice  in 
order  to  consummate  some  large  deal.  Where  sales¬ 
men  are  sent  to  foreign  countries  or  where  agents  are 
appointed,  he  should  again  be  able  to  exercise  good 
judgment.  He  should  be  a  man  of  energy  and  resources. 
His  field  of  operation  being  the  world,  he  should  throw 
out  his  lines  in  every  direction.  He  should  have  a 
reliable  correspondent  in  every  large  city  of  the  world. 
He  should  closely  watch  daily  happenings  in  every  part 
of  the  globe.  If  there  is  talk  of  a  new  development  in 
a  foreign  city,  he  should  at  once  ask  himself  whether 
such  a  development  might  mean  a  sale  for  him  and  if  so, 
he  should  at  once  use  all  the  means  at  his  command  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  In  short  he  must 
be  a  live  wire  in  every  way  and  must  have  his  hand 
firmly  on  the  4 ‘pulse  of  the  world.” 
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Knowledge  of  Export  Technicalities 

In  houses  where  the  export  manager  not  only  engi¬ 
neers  the  foreign  sales,  but  has  to  look  after  the  techni¬ 
calities  of  the  shipping,  packing,  invoice,  etc.,  he  must 
be  thoroughly  posted  on  the  consular  and  customs  regu¬ 
lations  of  foreign  countries.  He  must  know  what  con¬ 
sular  documents  are  necessary,  how  these  differ  for  the 
different  countries.  He  must  know  the  names  of  the 
different  steamship  companies  plying  to  the  various 
countries.  He  must  be  familiar  with  special  regula¬ 
tions  affecting  the  packing  of  the  goods,  etc.  In  the 
largest  houses  these  details  are  managed  by  a  foreign 
shipping  clerk,  but  in  many  firms  the  export  manager 
not  only  has  to  secure  the  order,  but  also  has  to  watch 
its  execution  and  shipment  and  in  many  cases  its  arrival 
and  payment. 

Location  of  Export  Office 

The  most  logical  location  for  an  export  office  is  New 
York  City.  Other  seaports  such  as  Boston,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Baltimore,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  New  Orleans, 
etc.,  may  offer  certain  advantages,  but  when  all  is  said 
and  done,  the  export  manager  working  from  any  point 
outside  of  New  York  City  works  at  a  decided  disad¬ 
vantage.  Most  of  the  foreign  buyers  come  first  to  New 
York.  When  they  do  not  reach  New  York  first,  they 
do  so  before  long  and  spend  most  of  their  time  there 
once  they  get  there. 

In  some  cases  manufacturers  located  in  the  interior 
achieve  satisfactory  results  by  entrusting  their  export 
selling  arrangements  to  selling  agents  in  New  York  City, 
who  in  some  cases  work  on  a  commission  basis,  and  in 
some  cases  on  a  fixed  salary  and  expenses  contributed 
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pro  rata  by  the  various  manufacturers  represented. 
The  ultimate  results  of  such  an  arrangement  depend 
mostly  on  the  personality  of  the  agent  and  to  a  great 
extent  on  the  class  of  goods  offered.  Some  goods  are 
of  such  a  staple  character  or  so  widely  advertised  that 
they  almost  sell  themselves,  and  all  that  is  necessary 
is  a  man  who  can  keep  in  touch  with  export  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  great  American  port  and  there  represent 
his  principals. 

Where  all  the  export  sales  arrangements  are  entrusted 
to  an  agent  in  New  York  City,  the  manufacturer  should 
keep  in  constant  and  personal  touch  with  him,  pay  fre¬ 
quent  visits  to  New  York,  visit  the  export  trade  with  the 
agent,  and  in  every  way  see  that  the  identity  of  the 
producer  is  not  merged  or  lost  in  that  of  the  agent. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  various  district  offices  of 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  and  of 
the  commercial  organizations,  a  certain  number  of 
foreign  buyers  are  beginning  to  visit  the  important  com¬ 
mercial  centers  of  the  Union,  and  where  a  manufac¬ 
turer  has  his  own  branch  sales  offices  in  cities  such  as 
Chicago,  Boston,  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia,  etc.,  the  sales 
managers  of  these  offices  should  be  given  a  brief  out¬ 
line  of  the  firm’s  export  policy  and  be  requested  to  get 
into  touch  with  any  foreign  buyer  visiting  the  city  and 
to  try  to  divert  him  to  headquarters  or  to  endeavor  to 
interest  him  in  the  merchandise.  A  good  and  efficient 
export  manager  will  see  to  it  that  every  salesman,  and 
in  fact  every  employee,  of  the  organization  is  impressed 
with  the  desirability  of  securing  export  information  and 
will  act  ex  officio  as  a  scout  for  the  export  department. 

Cooperation  among  Export  Managers 

It  is  advisable  for  export  managers  of  different  houses 
to  meet  and  exchange  views.  Many  perplexing  cases 
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come  up  from  time  to  time  in  the  consideration  of  which 
two  heads  are  better  than  one.  In  Chicago  the  export 
executives  of  the  large  business  houses  formed  a  club, 
and  under  the  auspices  of  the  organization  informal 
luncheons  and  dinners  are  held  at  which  the  various 
managers  discuss  foreign  trade  conditions,  new  regula¬ 
tions,  traffic  difficulties,  etc.  This  sort  of  thing  is  excel¬ 
lent  and  not  only  promotes  good  will  among  the 
various  firms  and  a  desire  to  help  one  another — recom¬ 
mend  to  one  another  desirable  foreign  visitors,  etc. — 
but  also  tends  to  solve  often  without  any  great  effort 
some  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  that  may  come 
up  from  time  to  time.  A  similar  gathering  of  export 
managers  has  lately  been  inaugurated  by  the  Philadelphia 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  is  already  showing  good 
results. 


The  Commission  House 

The  question  of  whether  to  do  business  through  the 
commission  houses,  located  chiefly  in  New  York  City, 
at  what  prices  and  discounts  to  sell  to  them,  how  far  to 
confine  trade  to  them,  is  one  for  which  it  is  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  give  a  blanket  answer. 

The  export  commission  house  is  the  pioneer  of  Ameri¬ 
can  export  trade,  and  for  a  number  of  reasons  deserves 
a  big  portion  of  our  constantly  growing  export  trade. 
The  New  York  commission  house  may  be  divided  into 
three  categories. 

(1)  The  house  that  buys  in  the  American  market  for 
a  foreign  firm.  This  is  the  original  form  of  commission 
house.  Such  a  house  is  practically  an  indent  house. 
Through  its  foreign  connections  or  representatives  it 
receives  orders  for  certain  goods,  and  where  no  specific 
brands  are  specified,  it  buys  in  the  open  market  at 
lowest  prices,  charging  the  foreign  purchaser  a  small 
commission  for  the  purchase. 
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(2)  A  commission  house  which  will  take  agencies  for 
American  manufacturers  and  push  the  goods  of  these 
manufacturers  through  its  foreign  representatives  and 
customers.  In  this  case  a  selling  commission  is  charged 
to  the  manufacturer,  and  often  an  additional  amount 
is  charged  for  office  expenses. 

(3)  The  commission  house  which  is  practically  a  mer¬ 
chant  house,  buying  goods  from  the  manufacturer  on  its 
own  account,  shipping  them  as  well  as  billing  them  to 
the  foreign  consumer  in  its  own  name.  In  this  case 
the  term  “commission  house”  is  a  misnomer. 

Whereas  in  the  past,  these  three  types  of  houses  were 
clearly  defined,  each  one  keeping  to  its  particular  method 
of  selling  or  buying,  the  gradual  change  in  our  foreign 
trade  has  also  changed  the  status  of  the  New  York  com¬ 
mission  houses,  and  almost  every  one  of  them  performs, 
as  occasion  demands,  any  one  or  all  of  the  three  func¬ 
tions  described  above. 

The  small  manufacturer  who  has  not  the  time  nor  the 
money  to  go  personally  after  foreign  trade  will  find  the 
commission  house .  an  extremely  useful  institution,  pro¬ 
vided  he  is  able  to  secure  orders  through  it.  The  com¬ 
mission  house  will  assume  all  the  financial  responsibility, 
will  attend  to  the  shipping,  the  billing,  the  consular 
regulations,  etc.  But  the  manufacturer  naturally  loses 
his  identity,  and  where  the  goods  are  not  well-advertised 
trade-mark  goods,  these  also  lose  their  identity.  The 
commission  house  may  pass  the  next  order  to  him  or  it 
may  pass  it  to  his  competitor.  The  wise  manufacturer 
who  deals  largely  through  the  commission  houses  will 
himself  watch  the  foreign  markets  and  see  whether 
justice  is  done  to  the  sale  of  his  goods. 

In  no  case  should  a  manufacturer  agree  to  let  a  com¬ 
mission  house  have  the  sole  right  to  sell  his  goods  in  a 
certain  territory  unless  the  house  agrees  absolutely  to 
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sell  no  competing  line.  This  should  be  strictly  insisted 
upon. 


Agencies  in  Foreign  Countries 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  which  the  American 
exporter  has  to  decide  is  the  question  whether  he  shall 
offer  his  goods  to  all  comers,  whether  he  shall  endeavor 
to  do  all  the  business  with  a  foreign  dealer  direct  from 
headquarters,  or  whether  he  shall  confine  his  sales  to 
one  particular  firm  in  each  territory  or  work  through  a 
local  commission  or  distributing  agent. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  a  hard  and  fast  rule  in 
this  matter.  First  of  all  much  depends  on  the  commod¬ 
ity  to  be  offered,  on  the  volume  of  business  which  it  is 
possible  to  place  in  the  particular  territory,  and  on  the 
degree  of  willingness  and  preparedness  on  the  part  of 
the  manufacturer  to  have  his  own  salaried  representa¬ 
tives  visit  the  particular  markets  regularly. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  advisability  of  having 
someone  on  the  ground  constantly  whose  interest  lies 
in  furthering  the  particular  manufacturer’s  business  in 
that  territory.  It  is  impossible  almost  to  keep  in  as 
close  touch  with  the  foreign  field  when  thousands  of 
miles  away.  Taking  it  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  advisable 
to  have  an  agent  on  the  ground  permanently,  but  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  a  bad  agent  is  worse  than  no 
agent,  and  in  order  to  get  the  very  best  results,  thorough 
confidence  must  exist  between  agent  and  principal. 

Needless  to  say,  better  than  any  agent,  is  a  direct 
representative  in  charge  of  a  branch  office,  drawing  salary 
and  expenses  from  headquarters  plus  a  small  commis¬ 
sion  or  bonus  on  the  business  transacted. 

Comparatively  few  houses,  however,  are  able  to  afford 
this,  and  the  majority  have  to  content  themselves  with 
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securing  a  portion  of  the  time  and  energy  of  a  local 
agent,  who  will  necessarily  prorate  his  efforts  among  the 
manufacturers  he  represents  according  to  the  yearly 
income  he  can  secure  from  such  representation. 


Qualifications  of  an  Agent 

Widely  divergent  views  exist  as  to  the  qualifications 
of  a  suitable  agent.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  Ameri¬ 
can  manufacturers  in  the  past  and  still  is  very  largely 
at  the  present  time,  to  insist  that  an  agent  shall  be  a 
“buying  agent,”  in  other  words,  shall  purchase  the 
goods  in  his  own  name,  make  his  own  profit,  and  sell 
them  in  his  own  name.  It  is  argued  by  these  firms  that 
an  agent  having  paid  for  the  goods  naturally  has  a 
bigger  interest  in  pushing  the  sale  of  them  than  an 
agent  working  on  commission. 

Again  the  class  of  goods  handled  makes  a  big  dif¬ 
ference  in  deciding  this  question,  but  I  have  always 
held,  and  still  hold,  that  the  man  described  above  should 
not  be  styled  a  “sole  agent,”  but  a  “sole  customer,” 
as  he  really  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  customer 
who  has  the  sole  right  to  purchase  that  manufacturer’s 
goods  in  that  territory. 

I  do  believe  that  the  man  representing  the  manufac¬ 
turer  on  a  selling  commission,  even  if  he  handles  other 
lines  as  well,  is  more  likely  to  look  after  the  interest  of 
the  manufacturer  and  thereby  his  own.  Every  effort  he 
makes  to  effect  a  sale  is  an  effort  to  increase  the  amount 
of  his  monthly  commission,  whereas  the  “sole  customer” 
necessarily  has  to  treat  a  sale  as  a  merchandising  prob¬ 
lem  yielding  him  a  certain  profit.  If  his  percentage 
of  profit  is  too  high  on  a  certain  manufacturer’s  goods, 
the  manufacturer  suffers,  while  the  customer  sells  other 
goods  instead,  which  will  stand  the  margin  of  profit  cal- 
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culated  on  the  overhead  burden  of  the  customer’s 
business. 

I  have  always  advised  extreme  caution  in  appointing 
sole  agents  in  any  territory.  Where  possible,  an  agent 
should  show  some  proof  of  what  he  can  perform  before 
final  arrangements  are  made.  Many  American  manu¬ 
facturers  have  made  the  mistake  of  giving  away  too 
large  a  territory  to  one  concern.  I  believe  in  the 
division  of  territories.  If  you  have  five  agents  in  five 
respective  countries,  you  should  get  better  results  than 
if  you  have  one  agent  who  covers  the  five  countries. 

Another  reason  why  I  prefer  the  “sole  agent”  plan  to 
the  “sole  customer”  idea  is  that  in  the  former  case  the 
control  of  the  business  remains  in  the  hands  of  the 
manufacturer.  He  knows  who  is  buying  his  goods,  and 
he  knows  when  and  why  a  certain  client  stops  order¬ 
ing;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  a  “sole  customer”  that 
customer  may  be  gradually  introducing  other  competi¬ 
tive  lines  in  certain  sections  of  the  territory,  and,  as 
long  as  the  general  total  of  his  orders  keeps  up,  the 
manufacturer  is  left  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  his 
interests  are  suffering.  In  the  case  of  widely  advertised 
goods  which  sell  themselves,  the  case  is  different,  and 
the  “sole  customer”  really  becomes  the  “sole  dis¬ 
tributor.  ’  ’ 


Credit 

Many  an  embryo  export  order  has  been  wrecked  on 
the  rock  of  credit,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  the 
foreign  client,  the  agent  or  salesman  sending  in  the 
order,  and  the  export  manager. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  indiscriminate  granting  of  credit 
to  the  foreign  client.  On  the  contrary,  less  credit  will 
be  needed  than  with  our  domestic  trade.  All  I  suggest 
is  that  the  credit  managers  of  our  various  manufactur- 
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in g  houses  use  the  same  common-sense  judgment  which 
they  use,  or  are  supposed  to  use,  when  dealing  with 
domestic  credits.  The  idea  still  prevailing  among  a  few 
(I  am  glad  to  say  very  few)  credit  managers  that  4 4 all 
foreigners  are  crooks’ ’  shows  gross  ignorance  and  bad 
commercial  education. 

Foreign  Risks  Less  Than  Domestic  Risks 

Provided  the  usual  precautions  are  taken,  such  as 
a  thorough  inquiry  through  agencies  such  as  R.  G. 
Dun  &  Co.,  Bradstreets,  and  the  various  banks  special¬ 
izing  in  foreign  business,  the  risk  incurred  in  export 
trade  is  much  less,  in  many  cases  50  per  cent  less,  than 
in  domestic  trade.  This,  I  am  aware,  is  rather  a  strong 
statement,  but  it  can  be  very  easily  verified  by  inquiry 
among  bona  fide  export  firms  who  have  been  shipping 
goods  abroad  for  years  and  who  will  tell  you  that 
they  would  sooner  give  credit  to  a  customer  in  far-away 
Australia  or  South  Africa  than  in  one  of  the  nearby 
states.  I  base  my  assertion  as  to  the  lesser  risk  in 
export  business  partly  on  the  fact  that  as  a  general  rule 
only  the  larger  concerns  in  a  foreign  territory  will 
attempt  to  do  their  own  importing,  and  this  in  itself 
raises  the  general  status  of  the  class  of  customers  as 
compared  with  the  domestic  small  storekeeper  whose 
whole  turnover  per  year  may  not  equal  the  amount  of 
the  foreign  client’s  importation  per  month. 

Then  a  good  portion  of  the  export  business  is  done  on 
sight-draft  terms.  Whether  you  draw  on  your  client  at 
thirty,  at  sixty,  or  at  ninety  days’  sight,  once  he  has 
accepted  the  draft,  his  signature  on  the  back  of  that  draft 
becomes  a  strong  moral  collateral.  Those  knowing  foi> 
eign  conditions  will  agree  with  me  that  a  business  man’s 
signature  on  a  document  is  considered  a  much  more 
binding  guaranty  in  any  foreign  country  than  in  our 
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own.  A  business  man  in  Latin  America,  in  Australia, 
Africa,  or  Asia  will  think  twice,  nay  a  hundred  times, 
before  he  will  dishonor  a  draft  accepted  by  him. 

I  am  in  favor  of  credit  where  credit  is  due,  but  I 
strongly  advocate  thirty,  sixty,  or  even  ninety  day 
sight  drafts  instead  of  open  accounts.  I  advise  the 
fullest  inquiry  before  credit  is  granted,  and  even  where 
credit  is  accorded,  I  advise  the  offer  of  an  extra  discount 
for  cash,  an  offer  which  will  often  be  taken  advantage 
of  after  the  client  has  been  persuaded  that  the  courtesy 
of  credit  has  been  extended  to  him. 

Of  course  there  are  black  sheep  in  foreign  countries, 
but  let  look  at  the  column  marked  ‘ 4  Business 
Troubles”  in  our  daily  papers  and  compare  figures. 
Foreign  trade  will  appear  as  a  gilt-edged  security. 

Equipment  of  an  Export  Department 

An  export  department,  in  order  to  be  thoroughly 
efficient,  should  not  be  stunted  in  its  equipment  and 
personnel. 


Foreign  Correspondence 

A  great  deal  depends  on  the  correspondence  sent  out 
to  foreign  fields,  and  much  misunderstanding  may  be 
avoided  and  much  business  secured  if  the  correspondence 
is  such  as  will  command  the  respect  and  the  attention 
of  the  addressee. 

One  of  the  prime  requisites  of  an  export  department 
is  a  first-rate  foreign  correspondent.  It  is  almost  use¬ 
less  to  command  attention  in  Latin  America,  in  France, 
in  Italy,  in  Russia  with  letters  written  in  English.  Not 
that  I  advocate  getting  a  correspondent  for  each  of 
these  languages,  but  a  foreign  correspondent  should  at 
least  be  able  to  write  an  intelligent  and  grammatical 
letter  in  Spanish  and  French.  We  are,  in  this  country, 
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handicapped  by  not  having  given  sufficient  attention  to 
the  study  of  foreign  languages.  Our  high  schools  and 
our  universities  are  now  featuring  Spanish  and  French 
in  their  curriculum,  but  how  many  of  the  students  taking 
these  courses  can  at  the  end  of  their  studies  really 
converse  intelligently,  or  write  a  good  business  letter, 
in  the  foreign  language?  The  fault  lies  mainly  with  the 
student,  and  all  the  teaching  in  the  world  will  do  no 
good  if  the  student  does  not  appreciate  the  importance 
of  getting  practical  results,  of  being  able  not  so  much 
to  translate  a  classical  Spanish  or  French  book  into 
English  but  of  being  able  to  carry  on  a  simple  conversa¬ 
tion  or  write  a  simple  but  correct  letter  in  the  foreign 
language. 

% 

Translating 

Translating  work  may  be  divided  into  two  main 
groups,  the  first  and  relatively  unimportant  one  being 
the  translating  of  foreign  letters  received  into  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  and  the  translating  of  foreign  newspaper 
clippings  into  English.  This  work  is  usually  done  by 
the  export  manager  in  person,  by  his  assistant,  by  the 
foreign  correspondent,  or  where  no  one  in  the  office 
understands  the  foreign  language,  by  a  local  transla¬ 
tion  bureau  at  a  nominal  charge. 

I  have  called  this  work  relatively  unimportant  as  it 
is  relatively  easy,  and  any  high  school  or  university 
student  should,  after  a  few  months’  study  of  a  foreign 
language,  be  able  to  translate  into  English.  The  main 
difficulty  encountered  is  that  of  foreign  idioms,  but  a 
little  practice,  coupled  with  a  little  “  language  sense/  ’ 
will  soon  remove  that  difficulty.  The  embryo  translator 
is  also  assisted  by  the  general  sense  of  a  phrase  or  para¬ 
graph  and  is  usually  able  to  make  an  intelligent,  if  not 
exact,  English  translation. 
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All  this,  however,  is  different  in  translating  from  the 
English  into  a  foreign  language.  It  is  most  important, 
nay  imperative,  that  the  result  of  the  translation  be  per¬ 
fect  in  grammar,  perfect  in  the  foreign  idiom,  and  abso¬ 
lutely  lucid  from  the  foreigner’s  point  of  view .  To  be 
able  to  achieve  this  result,  the  translator  must  be  either 
a  native  of  the  particular  foreign  country  or  an  Ameri¬ 
can  who  has  lived  in  that  country  and  absorbed  the  busi¬ 
ness  spirit  and  the  idiomatic  expression  of  that  country. 
If  translation  work  is  done  by  a  foreigner,  then  it  is 
most  important  that  he  be  sufficiently  Americanized  to 
appreciate  also  the  underlying  meaning  of  the  English 
copy  in  order  to  transpose  it  intelligently  into  the  idiom 
of  the  foreign  country. 

I  have  seen  letters  sent  out  in  Spanish,  in  French,  in 
German  by  so-called  ‘ ‘  foreign  correspondents  ’  ’  which 
are  worthy  to  be  used  as  comic  supplements,  and  others, 
which  on  account  of  being  merely  literal  and  dictionary 
translations,  utterly  fail  to  convey  to  the  foreign  client 
the  meaning  intended.  While  I  repeat  my  earlier  state¬ 
ment  that  where  possible  foreign  customers  should  be 
addressed  in  their  own  language,  I  believe  that  a  simple, 
and  not  too  much  involved,  English  letter  is  better  than 
an  incorrect,  unidiomatic  literal  translation. 

Advertising  Literature 

I  attach  great  importance  to  furnishing  the  foreign 
client  with  the  greatest  amount  of  advertising  and 
descriptive  literature  possible  in  the  language  of  his 
country.  This  should  also  be  profusely  illustrated,  for 
the  foreigner,  not  being  able  to  examine  the  goods  them¬ 
selves,  should  have  them  presented  to  him  by  means  of 
cuts,  diagrams,  photolithographs,  etc.,  supplementing 
the  printed  description  as  clearly  as  may  be  possible. 

Hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  dollars  are  wasted 
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every  year  by  American  firms  who  send  out  English 
catalogues  and  English  literature  to  towns  where  perhaps 
only  the  American  consul,  the  British  consul,  and  the 
porter  in  the  leading  hotel  can  speak  or  read  English. 
If  you  have  a  message  to  give  to  your  customers  relat¬ 
ing  to  your  goods,  give  it  to  them  in  a  form  in  which 
they  will  readily  understand  it. 

Beware  here  also  of  incorrect  or  too  literal  transla¬ 
tions.  In  order  to  get  satisfactory  work,  it  is  cheapest 
and  wisest  to  employ  a  high-grade  professional  trans¬ 
lator.  Even  among  these  there  are  only  a  few  who 
really  turn  out  faultless  work.  My  advice  is  to  go 
slowly  on  translations.  Have  only  a  portion  translated 
first.  Then  have  this  submitted  to  a  business  man  of 
the  country  you  are  about  to  circularize  and  get  his 
frank  opinion. 

Your  instruction  to  the  translator  should  be :  Do  not 
translate ,  but  rewrite  in  the  language  of  your  country. 
Anyone  knowing  anything  of  foreign  languages  will  at 
once  appreciate  the  difference. 


The  Importance  of  a  Trade-Mark 

The  question  of  a  trade-mark  or  trade-name  is  an 
important  one  in  foreign  trade.  Where  a  firm  has  a 
trade-mark  which  it  values  in  its  domestic  trade  and 
which  it  desires  to  use  in  foreign  countries,  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  registering  it  throughout  the  world. 

The  laws  of  several  countries  do  not  require  ‘ 4  prior 
use”  or  “actual  use”  of  a  trade-mark  or  trade-name  as 
a  basis  of  registration,  with  the  result  that  unscrupulous 
persons  have  sometimes  registered  a  trade-mark  to 
which  they  had  no  right,  and  the  original  owner  or  user 
either  has  been  closed  out  of  that  market,  or  has  had  to 
buy  back  his  own  trade-mark  at  a  considerable  expense. 
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As  far  as  suitability  of  a  trade-mark  or  trade-name 
for  foreign  use  is  concerned,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  in  the  Far  East,  in  Latin  America,  and  in  some 
parts  of  Europe  a  striking  picture  in  vivid  colors  and 
one  that  is  easily  recognized  by  the  natives  of  that 
country,  will  always  have  the  best  results.  In  many 
countries  goods  are  sold  by  “the  picture  on  the  box,” 
and  when  selecting  the  trade-mark,  one  should  be  chosen 
which  will  find  favor  with  all  countries.  Knowledge  of 
the  people  and  their  customs  is  again  necessary  in  this 
respect  as  regards  trade-names.  It  is  advisable  to 
select  names  which  are  euphonistic  and  easily  pro¬ 
nounceable  by  the  foreign  consumer.  The  easier  the 
name,  the  quicker  it  will  become  popular.  Suppose  a 
manufacturer  brought  out  a  new  polish  and  called  it 
“Lightning  Flash.”  He  would  have  difficulty  in  popu¬ 
larizing  it  in  any  but  an  English-speaking  country; 
whereas,  if  he  called  it  “Stella”  or  “Sola”  or  some 
other  easy  name,  the  Latin  American,  the  Frenchman, 
the  Chinese,  and  the  British  Indian  will  have  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  pronouncing  the  article  and  asking  for  it. 


Consular  Regulations 
% 

One  of  the  first  things  an  export  manager,  who  desires 
to  make  the  world  his  field,  should  familiarize  himself 
with,  is  the  consular  and  customs  regulations  of  foreign 
countries,  especially  those  of  Latin  America.  The  inex¬ 
perienced  export  man  will  bewail  the  unnecessary  “red 
tape”  and  difficulty  surrounding  foreign  shipments;  he 
will  insist  on  the  uselessness  of  consular  invoices,  of 
certificates  of  origin,  on  regulations  to  pack  only  certain 
goods  together;  he  will  consider  every  foreign  regula¬ 
tion  as  one  made  specifically  to  hamper  his  particular 
export  business. 
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To  such  a  one  I  would  suggest  that  he  give  a  brief 
study  to  our  own  American  import  regulations,  where 
he  may  be  surprised  to  find  much  of  what  he  may  call 
‘ ‘red  tape”  and  “government  interference.” 

He  may  be  surprised  to  find  that  if  a  shipment  to  the 
United  States  is  over  $100  in  value,  a  consular  invoice  is 
necessary,  bearing  a  $2.50  United  States  stamp;  that 
goods  actually  sold  must  be  on  a  separate  invoice  from 
goods  consigned ;  that  the  contents  of  each  package  must 
be  minutely  specified;  that  in  the  case  of  textiles  often 
the  number  of  threads  per  square  inch  must  be  stated; 
that  an  incorrect  description  or  valuation  may  lead  to 
long  delays  and  sometimes  heavy  fines. 

He  will  then  learn  that  foreign  consular  regulations 
are  largely  actuated  by  the  same  reason  as  our  own 
United  States  regulations,  the  facilitation  of  the  cus¬ 
toms  entry  of  the  goods  at  the  port  of  destination. 

When  a  fine  is  exacted  by  a  foreign  country,  the  fault 
is  usually  one  committed  by  the  export  clerk  who  has  not 
made  out  the  documents  in  accordance  with  the  regula¬ 
tions,  and  while  I  admit  that  certain  Latin  American 
republics  are  somewhat  exacting  when  mistakes  are 
made  by  the  exporter,  the  fact  remains  that  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  regulations  would  often  save  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  such  errors. 

An  up-to-date  export  man  will  tabulate  his  consular 
regulations  according  to  countries.  He  will  be  able 
to  see  at  a  glance  where  consular  invoices  are  necessary, 
how  many  copies  of  these  are  required,  where  weights 
should  be  stated  in  kilos,  gross,  net,  or  legal,  where 
goods  of  different  component  material  should  not  be 
packed  together,  where  goods  may  be  sent  “to  order,” 
etc.  In  no  case  should  an  exporter  consent  to  making 
false  statements  in  his  consular  invoice.  Such  a  request 
on  the  part  of  a  customer  should  be  met  with  an  absolute 
refusal. 
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Export  Quotations 

Some  difference  of  opinion  exists  between  export  man¬ 
agers,  export  salesmen,  and -foreign  customers  regard¬ 
ing  the  quoting  of  prices.  In  many  cases  our  foreign 
customers  insist  on  quotations  c.  i.  f.,  that  is,  quotations 
including  the  cost  of  goods,  freight  from  factory  to  sea¬ 
board,  delivery  on  board  vessel,  ocean  freight,  insur¬ 
ance,  and  in  fact  all  charges  up  to  arrival  at  port  of 
destination.  In  many  cases  American  consuls  have 
impressed  on  our  manufacturers  the  importance  of 
quoting  goods  in  this  way. 

In  the  past,  manufacturers  have  insisted  on  quoting 
goods  f.  o.  b.  factory,  whether  the  factory  be  in  Buffalo, 
Chicago,  Chattanooga,  or  other  city  distant  from  the 
seaboard. 

I  believe  that  the  only  perfect  quotation,  just  both  to 
the  manufacturer  and  to  the  foreign  importer,  is  f.  o.  b. 
steamer,  port  of  departure,  or,  in  the  case  of  carload 
lots  or  heavy  merchandise,  f.  a.  s.  (free  alongside) 
steamer,  port  of  departure,  but  I  believe  that  in  each 
case  when  malting  such  a  quotation  the  manufacturer 
or  exporter  should  give  to  his  customer  full  particulars, 
as  far  as  he  is  able,  as  to  ocean  freight  rates,  lighterage 
charges,  insurance,  etc.,  at  the  time  of  making  the  quota¬ 
tion  so  that  the  foreign  importer  can  calculate  his 
landed  cost,  subject  to  such  a  fluctuation  in  freight  rates 
and  other  charges  as  may  occur  between  the  time  the 
quotation  is  made  and  the  goods  are  shipped,  or  con¬ 
tracted  for  with  the  steamship  company;  in  other  words, 
quote  f.  o.  b.  or  f.  a.  s.  steamer,  but  advise  your  cus¬ 
tomer  what  that  quotation  would  mean  c.  i.  f.  under  con¬ 
ditions  ruling  at  the  time. 

In  no  cases  is  it  wise  to  quote  goods  at  a  price  landed 
in  a  foreign  country  unless  the  exporter  desires  to  make 
himself  responsible  for  all  landing  charges,  duty,  cus- 
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toms  expenses,  customs  tines,  etc.  The  unforeseen  or 
unascertained  charges  are  sometimes  surprisingly  dis¬ 
appointing. 


Export  Library 

A  busy  export  manager  will  not  have  much  time  for 
reading  if  he  makes  a  point  of  keeping  abreast  of  the 
times  and  looking  over  the  principal  trade  papers  and 
periodicals  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  world.  A  good  office 
reference  library  is,  however,  indispensable  for  the 
use  both  of  the  export  manager  and  of  his  assistants. 

The  following  twenty  publications  should,  in  my 
opinion,  be  on  his  desk  for  daily  reference,  but  this  list 
can  of  course  be  supplemented  ad  libitum  by  some  well- 
known  reference  works,  foreign  dictionaries,  maps,  ship¬ 
ping  guides,  and  other  worthy  publications  as  they  are 
issued. 

Exporters’  Encyclopedia ,  Exporters’  Encyclopedia 
Company,  New  York. 

Practical  Exporting ,  B.  Olney  Hough,  American  Ex¬ 
porter,  New  York. 

Smith’s  Commercial  Geography,  J.  R.  Smith,  Henry 
Holt  &  Company,  New  York. 

Export  Trade  Directory,  American  Exporter,  New 
York. 

Ocean  Traffic  and  Trade,  B.  Olney  Hough,  LaSalle 
Extension  University,  Chicago. 

Statesman’ s  Year  Booh,  MacMillan  Company,  London. 

World  Directory,  The  World,  New  York. 

Kelley’s  Directory  of  Manufacturers  of  the  World , 
Kelly  &  Company,  London. 

Lippincott’s  New  Gazetteer,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York. 

Modern  Foreign  Exchange ;  Y.  Gonzalez,  Hammond 
&  Company,  New  York. 
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South  American  Year  Booh,  Cassier  Company,  Lon¬ 
don. 

Export  Trade  Suggestions,  No.  35,  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Commerce,  Washington. 

Foreign  Credits,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Commerce,  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Consular  Regulations  of  Foreign  Countries,  No.  24, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington. 

Catalogue  of  Bureau  Publications,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  Washington. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  List  of  the  U.  S.,  U.  S. 
Department  of  State,  Washington. 

Trade  Directory  of  South  America ,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  Washington. 

Trade  Directory  of  Central  America,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  Washington. 

Commerce  and  Navigation,  U.  S.  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Washington. 

Metric  Equivalents ,  No.  47,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards, 
Washington. 

A  Practical  Collation  File 

Every  export  department  should  establish  a  collation 
file.  Every  foreign  paper,  every  trade  paper,  every 
government  report,  etc.,  containing  information  which 
may  be  of  use  for  further  reference  should  be  clipped 
and  the  clippings  pasted  on  sheets.  These  sheets  should 
then  be  filed  in  the  collation  file  under  the  respective 
countries.  If  a  question  then  comes  up  of  starting  new 
activities  in  say  Russia,  Argentina,  China,  etc.,  the  col¬ 
lation  file  will  present  valuable  matter,  all  ready  sorted 
out  for  use  under  the  particular  country  heading.  This 
collation  file  can  be  extended  ad  libitum.  In  some  cases 
it  will  be  found  advisable  to  have  separate  folders  deal¬ 
ing  with  customs  matters,  with  embargoes,  with  ship- 
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ping  data,  etc.  The  secret  of  an  export  man’s  efficiency 
is  not  so  much  the  actually  acquired  and  absorbed 
knowledge,  but  the  ability  of  quickly  getting  at  the  source 
of  information  desired.  The  collation  file  provides  this 
in  a  most  satisfactory  way. 

Statistics 

Keep  your  eye  on  'the  Export  Statistics  issued  monthly 
and  yearly  by  the  United  States  Government.  Watch 
the  amount  of  goods  shipped  from  the  United  States  to 
each  country  as  far  as  your  class  of  commodity  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

Many  manufacturers  compare  this  total  only  with  the 
totals  shipped  by  foreign  competitors.  It  is  almost  more 
important  to  take  the  amount  shipped  by  the  United 
States  and  ask  yourself  the  question,  “Am  I  supplying 
my  quota  of  that  amount,  if  not  what  is  wrong?”  Watch 
foreign  statistics  and  reports.  If  you  read  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  municipality  is  spending  money  on  its  roads,  you 
will  know  there  will  be  a  chance  for  selling  automobiles 
and  supplies;  if  you  learn  that  new  buildings  are  going 
up,  this  will  show  you  an  increased  demand  for  con¬ 
struction  material,  for  furniture,  etc. 

Have  the  main  statistics  affecting  your  line  of  trade 
tabulated  on  cards  according  to  countries,  and  keep 
this  up  to  date.  Compare  the  import  statistics  of  for¬ 
eign  countries  with  reports  received  from  your  foreign 
customers  or  agents. 


Conclusion 

» 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  while  the 
exercise  of  common  sense  and  common-sense  methods 
are  the  main  factors  in  conducting  a  successful  export 
business,  there  are  many  specific  details  peculiar  to 
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foreign  trade  which  should  be  thoroughly  mastered  and 
understood  before  any  extensive  foreign  sales  propa¬ 
ganda  is  undertaken. 

To  be  really  successful  in  any  market,  the  manufac¬ 
turer  or  his  export  manager  must  have  absolutely  cor¬ 
rect  personal  knowledge  of  that  market,  must  know  the 
people  of  the  country  in  question,  must  be  familiar  with 
their  point  of  view,  and  must  have  gained  their  absolute 
confidence . 

Export  business  is  always  good  business  if  properly 
handled.  It  will  keep  your  factory  busy  when  times  are 
dull  in  America.  The  American  manufacturer  is  rather 
inclined  to  let  golden  opportunities  slip  by  and  await 
dull  times  in  his  own  country  before  bestirring  himself 
in  going  after  foreign  trade. 

“Do  it  now”  and  “Do  it  well”  are  two  axioms  which 
might  well  be  followed  by  the  ambitious  manufacturer 
who  desires  to  become  a  world  supplier. 

A  few  of  the  most  important  principles  to  be  observed 
in  the  common-sense  management  of  an  export  depart¬ 
ment  may  now  be  summarized. 


Export  Trade  Brevities 


If  A  good  export  trade  is  an  insurance  against  bad 
times  at  home. 

If  Use  common  sense  in  your  export  trade  in  the  same 
way  in  which  you  would  use  it  in  your  domestic 
business. 

If  Before  reaching  any  decisions  look  at  a  question 
also  from  the  customer’s  point  of  view — then  decide. 

If  Be  prepared  to  meet  your  customer  half  way. 

If  Show  unfailing  courtesy  in  your  correspondence  and 
in  all  dealings  with  your  foreign  client. 
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If  Remember  that  the  foreign  importer  may  desire  to 
be  persuaded  of  your  good  faith  and  honesty  just  as 
much  as  you  of  his. 

H  Always  keep  faith  with  your  customer.  Be  even 
more  punctilious  about  this  than  you  would  in  your 
domestic  trade.  It  pays. 

If  Remember  that  the  world  is  your  market.  Keep 
your  eyes  constantly  on  every  country  which  could  use 
your  goods.  Have  your  trade  scouts  posted  all  over 
the  world. 

If  When  possible  visit  foreign  fields  personally.  When 
not  then  send  your  best  men.  There  is  no  education 
like  that  gained  by  foreign  travel. 

If  Make  full  use  of  the  United  States  Government’s 
free  information  service  on  foreign  trade. 

If  Have  patience — export  orders  are  not  secured  in  a 
day,  but  when  once  secured  and  properly  handled,  they 
mean  constant  and  gilt-edged  business. 

If  Remember  that  the  world’s  markets  are  more  satis¬ 
factory  than  the  markets  of  one  country  alone.  If  trade 
is  bad  in  China,  it  may  be  good  in  Australia;  if  bad  in 
South  America,  it  may  be  prospering  in  France. 

If  Forget  the  saying  “  There  is  no  friendship  in  busi¬ 
ness.”  Substitute  “Make  a  personal  friend  of  every 
foreign  customer.” 


TEST  QUESTIONS 


These  questions  are  for  the  reader  to  use  in  testing 
his  knowledge  of  the  assignment.  The  answers  are  not 
to  be  sent  to  the  University. 


1.  What  was  the  prevailing  American  attitude  in  the  past 
in  regard  to  export  trade? 

2.  What  event  stimulated  a  more  general  interest? 

3.  What  are  some  of  the  things  a  manufacturer  should 
consider  as  to  his  preparation  to  undertake  foreign  trade? 

4.  How  is  a  manufacturer  to  determine  whether  his  goods 
are  suitable  for  exporting?  What  investigations  should  he 
make? 

5.  State  what  information  and  service  an  exporter  may 
secure  from  (a)  consuls?  (b)  commercial  attaches?  (c)  com¬ 
mercial  agents  ? 

6.  In  what  practical  ways  may  an  exporter  get  into  touch 
with  possible  dealers  in  other  countries? 

7.  When  should  a  definite  export  department  be  organized 
and  maintained? 

8.  What  are  some  of  the  outstanding  qualifications  which 
should  be  possessed  by  an  export  manager? 

9.  In  what  ways  does  the  conduct  of  foreign  trade  affect 
(a)  the  domestic  sales  department,  (b)  the  credit  department, 
(c)  the  manufacturing  department? 

10.  Where  does  the  author  say  an  export  office  should  be 
located  ?  Why  ? 

11.  How  may  an  exporter  use  the  services  of  export  com¬ 
mission  houses? 

12.  What  factors  should  guide  the  export  manufacturer  in 
formulating  a  policy  to  be  adopted  with  reference  to  agencies 
in  foreign  countries? 

13.  What  are  the  chief  factors  to  be  considered  in  extending 
credit  to  foreign  houses? 

14.  What  is  some  of  the  required  equipment  for  an  export 
office? 
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TEST  QUESTIONS 


15.  What  are  some  of  the  works  that  should  be  found  in  an 

export  library? 

16.  How  do  the  trade-mark  laws  in  many  countries  differ 
from  our  own?  Why  is  this  important  to  an  exporter? 

17.  What  are  the  chief  points  to  be  considered  in  quoting 
prices  for  export? 

18.  In  what  ways  can  an  export  manager  use  statistics  to 
advantage  ? 
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BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

This  course  gives  the  fundamental 
principles  and  practices  that  underlie 
business  success,  including  or  ganization, 
management,  finance,  advertising,  sell¬ 
ing,  traffic,  foreign  trade,  etc.  It  trains 
for  executive,  office,  and  managerial 
positions  in  modern  business. 

HIGHER  ACCOUNTANCY 

A  course  of  study  designed  to  meet 
the  constantly  growing  demand  for 
trained  accountants,  to  qualify  the  busi¬ 
ness  man  to  test  his  business  statistic¬ 
ally,  and  to  prepare  students  to  pass 
accountancy  examinations. 

BANKING  AND  FINANCE 

A  practical  course  in  banking  and 
finance,  including  investments,  specula¬ 
tion,  credits,  and  commercial  law  for 
bankers,  bank  employees,  financiers, 
business  men,  auditors,  and  treasurers. 

BOOKKEEPING 

This  course  qualifies  for  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  proficiency  in  the  art  of  book¬ 
keeping  and  prepares  for  the  study  of 
higher  accountancy. 

COMMERCIAL  SPANISH 

This  course  enables  the  student  to 
read  business  Spanish  at  sight;  teaches 
him  to  compose  a  business  letter  in 
vigorous,  idiomatic  Spanish;  and  gives 
him  a  glimpse  at  Latin-American  trade 
conditions. 


AMERICAN  LAW  AND  PROCEDURE 

A  thoroughly  practical  presentation  of 
modern  American  law,  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  both  of  the  business  man  and 
of  the  student  who  is  fitting  himself  for 
the  bar.  It  leads  to  the  LL.B.  degree. 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 

The  course  teaches  the  fundamental 
laws  underlying  transportation,  shin¬ 
ping,  and  the  saving  of  freight  money. 
It  is  planned  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  all  classes  of  freight  traffic  students, 
from  the  shipping  clerk  to  and  includ¬ 
ing  the  traffic  manager,  and  business 
men  generally. 

A  SHORT  COURSE  IN  BUSINESS  LAW 

The  essentials  of  those  branches  of 
law  which  have  special  application  to 
business  are  given.  The  treatment  is 
non-technical  but  accurate. 

BUSINESS  ENGLISH 

A  course  in  effective  business  corre¬ 
spondence  showing  the  practical  con¬ 
nection  between  buying  and  selling  and 
certain  principles  of  literary  composi¬ 
tion.  Specially  valuable  for  correspond¬ 
ents,  advertisers,  etc. 

EFFECTIVE  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

A  systematic  and  practical  course  in 
the  art  and  science  of  vocal  exoression. 

I  he  development  of  personality  and 
power  in  everyday  speaking  is  em¬ 
phasized. 


Separate  catalogs  and  complete  information  may  be  had  on  any  of  these  courses 
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